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TO OUR READERS. 


We have always reserved this page for various inquiries relative to 
Prisons and the Proper Treatment of Criminals. ‘There are many abuses 
to be corrected, and many good things to be commended. We hope that 
persons will forward answers to inquiries which affect so vitally the high- 
est interests of society. The following will be eminently suggestive of 
what we want, and also show better than a labored essay what we design 
to accomplish : — 


I. Admission of Prisoners. What is done in reference to their cloth- 
ing, cleanliness, &c.? 

Il. Admission of Visitors. Ig there a charge made at the door? Ifo, 
what is the amount of it, and what is done with the income? 

III. Moral Treatment. Is there a proper classification and valuable 
instruction ? 

IV. The Income. How is the income derived, and what trades are in- 
troduced? How many hours are required for labor? Does the prison 
sustain itself ? 

V. Punishments. Is there solitary confinement, corporeal punishment, 
or chains? 

VI. Religious Instruction. Is there preaching every Sunday? Is there 
a Sunday School? Are Catholics compelled to attend Protestant ser- 
vices? Is the Bible generally distributed? What is the manner of 
distribution? Is it generally read? What are the religious views of 
prisoners generally ? e 

VU. Exercise. How much are convicts allowed to exercise ? 

VUI. Discharge of Prisoners. At what time of the day’ What means 
are placed in their hands? Are they furnished with new clothing! Is 
there any society for the purpose of aiding them? 

IX. Vices of Prisoners. What are they? Drunkenness, gambling, 
profane swearing, &c.? How are prohibited articles obtained ! 


These, and many other questions, we would be glad to have answered. 
If any prison-keeper can send a reply to only one, it would be gratefully 
received; or by sending reports of their prisons. Our object is to pre- 
vent crime and not punishment, and to effect a moral Reform in criminals. 
In order to carry out our benevolent operations, we must know the cause 
as well as the remedies of crime. We may accomplish much good, but 
we need the hearty co-operation of the whole community. 
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LABORS OF THE EDITOR. 


We devote an article in the present number to a state- 
ment of our Plans, and the Means to be employed in car- 
rying them out. ‘The first object is the Prevention of 
Crime, not because that is always attainable, but because 
it is the right place to begin, and society will find even its 
own interests advanced, for Prevention is always more 
economical than Punishment. It costs more to erect 
prisons than to build school-houses; more to pay the 
Sheriff than the Schoolmaster. In order to remove an evil, 
we must first ascertain the cause. 

Crime seems to be a sort of hydra-headed monster. We 
speak of certain causes of crime, when the truth is that 
there is only a difference in moral turpitude. We are but 
poor judges of moral guilt, and we are as poorly prepared 
to administer the proportionate punishment. We may 
erect our penitentiaries, and enact our penalties ; but there 
is no work in which man so egregiously errs as in propor- 
tioning punishment to moral derelictions of duty. , Crime 
assumes every form, and passes into every shade. How 
slight the differences in human character! How difficult 
to adjust human penalties! A certain writer very forcibly 
remarks, that, ‘When we hear of the perpetration of a 
crime, we are too apt to think only of punishment. What 
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suffering can be too great for such a wretch! is the excla- 
mation which bursts from almost every lip. The senti- 
ment is worthy of the unlovely doctrines which produce 
and cherish it. A more benevolent system would excite 
a different feeling. What can be done to redlaim the un- 
happy offender? What means can be taken to enlighten 
his mind, and meliorate his heart? What discipline is 
best adapted to his mental and moral disorder? What 
will lead him back to virtue and to happiness most speedi- 
ly, and with the least pain? Such is the feeling of the 
mind enlightened by the generous doctrine we have en- 
deavored to establish. Could it but enter the heart of 
every legislator; did it but guide the hand that constructs 
the cell of the poor captive; did it apportion his pallet of 
straw and his scanty meal; did it determine the complete- 
ness and the duration of his exclusion from the light of 
day and the pure breeze of heaven; did it apply his man- 
acles (if, disdaining to treat a human being with more 
indignity than is practised towards the most savage brutes, 
it did not dash his chains to the earth), what a different 
aspect would these miserable mansions soon assume ! 
What different inhabitants would they contain! Prisons 
would not then be the hot-beds of vice, in which the 
youthful offender grows into the hardened criminal, and 
the want of shame succeeds the abolition of principle, 
but hospitals of the mind, in which its moral disorder is 
removed by the application of effectual remedies.’ * 

We propose to state a few causes of the higher crimes; 
as they are called. For instance, in the case of murder, it 
is often found that the causes are, disobedience to parents; 
bad company; intemperance. We remember well, in vis. 
iting some young men under sentence of death in New 
York, who were under our charge for several weeks, at 
the earnest request of the Governor, that, in conversation 
with them, we found that such had been their career of 


* Illustrations of the Divine Government. By T. Sournwoop Smiru 
M.D. Boston: Thomas Whittemore. 1831. 
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crime. Step by step they went on, till they became vic- 
tims for the scaffold; a sad warning to the young men of 
our country! 

Now, in order the most effectually to prevent such crimes, 
it is very desirable to place boys beyond the reach of temp- 
tation, especially from the temptations of city life. This 
leads us to state one of our objects, which is to procure 
suitable places for vicious boys. Instances come every day 
under our observation, in visiting prisons, where boys of a 
tender age may yet be saved. I know it may be said 
that we should have begun earlier, and not allow them to 
enter within the walls of a prison. Society may constantly 
enter such a protest; but still there the young criminals 
are. Did the evil stop here, there would be some consola- 
tion; but the vicious youth, instead of being softened by 
the rigors of imprisonment, often ripens into the hardened 
offender. And the boy who might, by a very little care, 
have been made useful to the world, soon is convicted of 
crime, and passes from prison to prison, and, perchance, at 
last ends his days upon the scaffold. Such is the ruinous 
policy pursued by human governments. And it is not till 
some Howard or Mrs. Fry comes up, in their warm phi- 
lanthropy, and points out the evils of such a course, that 
society wakes up and begins to apply certain remedies. 
Let us draw some facts from the prison itself. There is at 
this hour a boy in the Boston Jail, only fourteen years of 
age, charged with throwing a snow-ball at Abby Folsom 
and her sister, two very eccentric females, and whose whole 
course of conduct is so singular that they can never com- 
mand that respect which every female deserves. We do 
not mean to justify crime. But certainly all will admit, 
that for so slight a crime a boy should not be immured 
within the walls of a cell for three months, for such was 
his sentence. A boy was also found in jail for a similar 
offence, — that of coasting in our streets! This last case 
was brought to our notice by the Mayor of the city, who, 
in passing through the jail one morning, came in contact 


with the young offender. Our aim is to procure places for 
VOL. VI. 29 
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such lads in the country. A more practical work cannot 
be done by philanthropy. And whoever shall take one of 
these ‘little ones,” and bring him up safely to manhood, 
will deserve the warmest thanks of the whole community, 
and the blessing of God. Such is one of our plans. 

The same remarks that apply to boys may be applied to 
young girls, only that the latter is a still more important 
object, as vice in a female seems to produce far more dis- 
astrous results than in the other sex. ‘To meet this want, 
it has been proposed to erect a Rerorm Scuoo. ror Girts. 
The State already has that in contemplation; and when 
philanthropy has fully matured the plan, and provoked the 
State sufficiently, it will undoubtedly be accomplished. 
But, after all that legislation may accomplish, there must 
always be left many cases untouched by any general laws, 
which the Philanthropist alone can remove. Laws are 
necessarily imperfect. It was found in the British Parlia- 
ment, that, after all the labor of centuries, a few individuals, 
like Lord Ashley and Mr. Walker, were doing far more 
than was ever dreamed of by human legislation. So it will 
be. Howard accomplished more in his labors throughout 
Europe than legislation had done for centuries. We give 
an instance to show how much may be accomplished by 
a single effort. A girl was taken up in the streets of Bos- 
ton, and advertised as poor, friendless, and without a home. 
A gentleman in the country agreed to take her into his 
family. By correspondence with him, and by becoming 
pledged that she should not again be a burden to the 
State, she was at last secured a good home in the country. 
About a year afterward, her sister called at our dwelling to 
thank us for our work of philanthropy. She shed tears of 
gratitude for our kindness. This single act may have pre- 
vented the ruin of this young female. Alas! how many 
must go to ruin, while legislation is lazily maturing some 
imperfect plan to meet such a terrible evil! Yet we are 
never to despair, but to be thankful for what has been ac- 
complished. And, while we write,a Committee is maturing 
a plan for a State Reform School for Girls. 
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Another object at which we aim is to provide for Dis- 
charged Prisoners. As long as there are prisons, there must 
be a large class who are annually discharged. ‘These need 
advice on their release, sometimes clothing, and oftentimes 
money enough to reach their homes. A more helpless 
class of persons do not exist. Without character, with- 
out money, without employment, what can they do? 
The whole community are in arms against them. We 
know of many cases where, unless we had extended a 
helping hand, the convict would again have become the 
hardened villain. ‘There is an instance, now fresh in our 
recollection, where a man is at work in one of our most 
flourishing towns, who formerly boarded under our roof 
after his release from confinement. A few days ago, we 
helped a female to obtain a place in a neighboring village, 
where she is now doing well. Another, who had been in 
jail for eleven weeks, came out without a cent. She had 
not even a place to lodge for a single night. She had 
friends in a distant town. She was helped to reach her 
home, and she was saved from degradation and ruin. Such 
cases frequently occur. ‘To show the importance of such 
a labor, we give the story of a convict, which is but the 
history of hundreds : — 


‘ My first offence was committed more in thoughtlessness than 
with deliberate wickedness. But I felt that I was @ blame, and 
was willing to bear the penalty like a man. In prison, I formed 
the strongest resolutions to atone for my fault by a life of honest 
usefulness. When my time was out, I succeeded, after a good 
deal of difficulty, in obtaining employment. I did my best to gain 
the confidence of my employer, and succeeded. Every day I felt 
my manhood grow stronger. But at last a person came into the 
store, who eyed me keenly, and I turned pale under his gaze. 
He told my employer that he had seen me among the convicts at 
Sing Sing; and I was sternly dismissed from his service. I went 
to Philadelphia, to seek for any honest employment I could find ; 
but a man, who saw me there, told me if I did not quit the city 
in twenty-four hours, he would expose me. I came back dis- 
heartened to New York. Ihad spent my last dollar. Christians 
would not give me a home; gamblers and thieves would! and 
here I am again on my way to Sing Sing.’ 
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An Asylum is needed where such persons may remain 
for a little while. We know there are objections to such a 
plan; and we should like to know of any form of human 
philanthropy to which there are not objections. "We doubt 
whether an angel from heaven could contrive any plan 
that would not be opposed by human prejudice. This is 
evident; for when Jehovah himself spread before the world 
the great plan of human redemption from all guilt and sor- 
row, and sent his own dear Son, the world rose up in arms 
and said, ‘ This is the heir; let us kill him!’ ‘There is al- 
ways some consolation; though the reformer may be crucified 
and buried, yet truth is immortal, and beyond all human 
machinations to destroy. ‘ We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.’ ‘The vessel may be broken; but the treasure will 
survive and brighten, as years roll on, for ever. But we 
need not enlarge on such a‘great, spiritual truth. We pre- 
fer to give the testimony of practical men on this subject ; 
men who for years have come in direct contact with re- 
leased prisoners; who have seen, who have felt, the great 
need of more labor for this unhappy class; men who have 
gathered up facts, not from the closet, but from the very pri- 
son itself; men who have known the convict to come back 
to his cell, not from want of good resolutions, but because 
society had turned him away from their doors, and closed 
up every avenue of human employment. 


FROM THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


The Rey. Charles Spear, of Boston, in the spirit of his Master, remem- 
bering that ‘ they that are whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick,’ as the accredited agent of a benevolent association in Boston, is 
engaged in calling the attention of the community to the condition and 
claims of convicts, whether in — or discharged from it. 

This unhappy class of our fellow-men must necessarily act, for good or 
for ill, upon the community of which they form a part. While they live, 


there is yet hope for them, that they may become a benefit and a blessin 
to the society to which they have hitherto— often though the fault o 
society itself — been a burthen. CEeTt 

The wish and the present mission of Mr. Spear is akin to that of our 
common Lord, —‘ to seek and to save that which is lost.’ And I trust 
that all those who feel, and dare to show, any sympathy with that object, 
will give our friend an encouraging word and @ HELPING HAND. 
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FROM THE REV. C. STETSON. 


The Rey. Charles Spear has opened a new field of benevolent exertion, 
and I think he is entitled to the sympathy and aid of all friends of hu- 
manity. 

Mr. Spear has long been known to me as an earnest laborer in the cause 
of suffering men. I cheerfully recommend him as worthy of all confi- 
dence. C. Srerson. 


PROM THE FORMER WARDEN OF MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 


The bearer, the Rev. Charles Spear, is the editor of a paper in Boston, 
entitled ‘The Prisoners’ Friend.’ He is doing great good by the efforts 
he is making. But he needs the aid and encouragement of those that 
sympathize in this movement, to enable him to move on in this good 
work ; and I know that any aid and encouragement which may be afford- 
ed to Mr. Spear will not be misplaced. Freperick Rosson. 


FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PENITENTIARY, ALBANY. 


Having, for more than twenty years, been engaged in the management, 
care, and discipline of prisoners, at the New Hampshire and Connecticut 
State Prisons, and having known hundreds of discharged convicts who 
have left prison with a full determination to be honest and good citizens, 
who have afterwards returned to the commission of crime, and many of 
them returned again to prison, who I believed, and still believe, would 
have been reformed, had they met, on the expiration of their sentence in 
prison, with friends to take them by the hand, assist them to obtain labor, 
and been convinced that there were those who felt an interest in their 
future welfare ; — 

I rejoice, therefore, that an effort is making in New York, Boston, and 
other places, to assist and encourage the prisoner on his discharge from 
confinement ; and I most cheerfully recommend the Rev. Charles Spear 
to the confidence of the benevolent, and to all who feel an interest in this 
class of our fellow-men. Amos Pitssury, 

Superintendent Penitentiary. 


FROM THE LATE PRISON-KEEPER AT AUBURN. 


Having been conversant and aided in the management of the State 
Prison at Auburn, N.Y., for more than twenty-five years, and witnessing 
the discharge of thousands of convicts, without one kind word, or even a 
look, to cheer and encourage them in an honest course of life, and believ- 
ing, as I do, that a far less number would have returned to crime had 
there been a healthful influence exerted upon them when discharged, I 
am happy to learn that there are efforts making, in some parts of our 
land, to aid and assist them in procuring an honest living. 

I most cheerfully commend the labors of the Rev. Chas. Spear in this 
department of duty, and trust that he will find that aid which he deserves. 


Davip Foor. 
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We add one more testimony from the Matron of Sing 
Sing Prison, who speaks, undoubtedly from bitter experi- 
ence, of the difficulties encountered, especially by female 
convicts; for it unfortunately happens in this evil world 
that woman has less pity for the convicted female than the 
other sex :— 


‘Were the power lodged in the Inspectors, or some other com- 
petent authority, to provide them a suitable asylum, where they 
could find employment for a few months or years, until the odium 
of prison punishment was in a measure effaced, the reformation 
commenced here thoroughly confirmed, and their ability to resist 
temptation satisfactorily established by reputable associations with 
the world, I feel assured that it would redound to the benefit of 
society, and their preservation from crime, and to their future 
and eternal welfare.’ * 


Such are some of our plans. In another number, we 
intend to point out the necessity of the appointment of 
Matrons; of providing suitable Books; of the introduction 
of Labor into our common jails. In the meantime, we trust 
we have said enough to awaken a deeper sympathy for the 
noble cause in which we have embarked. We need help 
to carry out our measures. The Legislature is to be ad- 
dressed ; the Press is to be aroused; the Pulpit is to be 
quickened. 

We are glad to say that many friends have seen and felt 
the importance of our labors, and they have come to the 
rescue. It is a work free from sectarian and every party 
influence. It is a work at our own doors. It is a work 
that Heaven will bless; and though we may not even 
begin to accomplish what we propose, yet if we save even 
one from ruin, we know we shall hear the welcome plaudit, 


* Fifth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the State Prisons of New 
York, made to the Legislature January 6, 1853. Albany: C. Van Ben- 
thusysen, Printer to the Legislature. 1853.—pp. 190. See also Second 
Report of the Prison Association of New York. New York: published by 
the Association. 1846.—pp.138. In this number, p. 110, there is a graphic 
description of the situation of a Discharged Convict, as portrayed by him- 
self. See A Plea for Discharged Convicts. By the Editor. Boston: 
Prisoners’ Friend office, 142, Washington-street. 
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‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant: enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.’ ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 


unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.’ 


REPORT OF LABORS FOR PRISONERS. 
JANUARY. 


Having been often urged to give some account of my 
labors in visiting prisons and in visiting criminals, I pro- 
pose to present an occasional report of cases, commencing 
from January last. 

Jan. 1. Sabbath. —Visited the jail. Conversed with sev- 
eral of the inmates, and distributed several books. 

2. Procured some clothing for prisoners. 

3. Attended the court. This was pardoning day. Con- 
sulted with the judge about three prisoners: one, a woman, 
for a fine of twenty dollars and costs. The jailer said 
she would do well. She was discharged. She came to 
my house. Supplied her with means to reach her home. 
The other prisoner would have lost his horse and wagon, 
had he not been pardoned. He was released, and did well. 
The third was an Indian of the Penobscot tribe. Procured 
for him a pair of shoes. Assisted him, on his release, to 
reach his tribe in Oldtown, Maine. 

7. Conversed with Wilson, who killed a convict in the 
State Prison on the day of his release. He is to be tried 
for murder. Had been somewhat insane, but found him 
quite rational. He conversed freely about his crime, but 
denied that he had any malice. 

9. A woman called from the jail. She needed some 
groceries and clothing. 

14. A friend called, and very earnestly desired that I 
would visit a family in Charlestown, who were in great 
affliction in consequence of the arrest of a son, who had 
set fire to a haystack. Called on the family. 
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18. Visited the young man in the jail at East Cambridge. 
Advised with him in regard to procuring counsel. He evi- 
dently meant to do better. 

21. Visited the Boston Jail. Conversed with Wilson 
again on religious subjects. He was very grateful. Con- 
versed with a prisoner, who would have done well had he 
found one, when discharged from prison, to have given him 
a helping hand. ‘I had friends once,’ said he, ‘ but where 
are they now?’ I promised to be his friend whenever he 
was discharged. 

22. Sunday. — Visited several prisoners, and conversed 
with them. ‘The chapel has never been opened, and there- 
fore I had to pass from one cell to another. 

23. Spent much time in providing for Peter Soboksen, 
the Indian belonging to the Penobscot tribe. He said 
the Great Spirit would reward me. He had been taken 
up for intemperance. He seemed disposed to do better. 

29. Sunday. — Conversed with several about their reli- 
gious condition. Read the parable of the Prodigal Son to 
one who seemed very much affected at the conduct of the 
Father toward the penitent. 


FEBRUARY. 


3. Met with the Mayor, the Common Council, and the 
Sheriff, at the jail. This was a good opportunity for pre- 
senting my views of Prison Discipline. All gave their ap- 
probation of the course which I had pursued. The Slieriff 
was particularly interested in the fate of a girl only seven- 
teen years of age, who had stolen some silk from an um- 
brella store. She had no friends in this country. Advised 
with her respecting the best course to be pursued. 

Met with a criminal who had been taken up for counter- 
feiting. He was tried, and sentenced to pay three hundred 
dollars, or go to the House of Correction for eighteen 
months. His wife, whom I found at the cell, was en- 
deavoring to raise the money. She needed sympathy. 
Helped her to the extent of my power. 
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6. Sunday.— Carried some books, which I had begged, 
and distributed them in the cells. Scarcely any thing is 
more welcome than a good book, especially when there is 
no labor. 

17. Some discharged prisoners called. I helped them to 
reach their friends. My own means were nearly exhausted, 
when two friends gave me ten dollars to aid the cause. 

Found a prisoner named Roach in prison. He had spent 
eighteen years out of thirty of his life in the various prisons 
of the United States. He gave some terrible descriptions 
of the New York prisons, especially of the punishment by 
the yoke. He had come to the sad conclusion that he 
must be a criminal. I endeavored to wake up a better 
feeling, but it seemed almost in vain. His organization 
was bad; and he had been sadly neglected by society, and 
evidently had no early training, only in crime. He was 
charged with stealing a chair from a furniture store in 
Boston. He said he was driven by want, and was thus 
tempted to the commission of crime. 

11. Visited Massachusetts State Prison. Went over to 
see Clough, who is to be executed on the 28th of April next. 
The Warden and Inspectors denied me the privilege of 
seeing him, although I went from the Governor and Coun- 
cil; for it was expected that a Plea would be made for his 
Reprieve or Commutation. I contended that in such a 
case, where one gave all his time to visiting prisons, there 
should be every facility offered, especially when the work 
was one of charity. Reported the whole matter to the 
Governor and Council, and refused to plead for one whom 
I could not see. The Governor had no power over his 
Council. A petition was then sent into the Legislature in 
reference to clergymen visiting jails. Of the result, more 
hereafter. 

12. Sunday. — Conversed again with Wilson the mur- 
derer. He evidently labored under great depression of | 
spirits. I led his mind upward to the Saviour, and he was 
comforted. Met with a couple in separate cells, who had 
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lived in Adultery. Conversed with them about the awful- 
ness of their crime. 

16. Visited the jail. Inquired into the wants of a few of 
the prisoners. Promised to aid in their release. 

Met with the Committee on Charitable Institutions, at 
the State House, on the subject of a Reform School for Girls. 
The Committee had three sittings on the subject. Many 
facts were elicited, and the result probably will be the re- 
commendation of such an institution. It was proposed to 
found it partly by State influence, and partly by private 
patronage. ‘This is the best method, for then there will be 
a deeper interest in the institution. Among_other topics 
introduced was the kind of vagrants that should be sent 
to such a schoo]. It was proposed to take up those who 
were pilfering about the streets, and who had no home. 
The sum proposed to be- raised was ten thousand dollars, 
and then to ask for a similar sum from individuals. ‘The 
Committee were not disposed to go into any very large 
expenditure of money; for the whole matter was an expe- 
riment. 


In closing my labors for prisoners, it must be borne in 
mind that this is but a part of the labors which devolve 
on me. ‘There is an extensive correspondence to be kept 
up with persons in various parts of the Union. In our 
daily intercourse, we have many interesting conversations 
about the whole subject. It would make an interesting 
volume to give these conversations to the world; for nearly 
all of them are with persons of the most cultivated minds 
in the community. During January and February, we 
have employed much of our time among the merchants ; 
and we have, with very few exceptions, found them cour- 
teous and generous. The friends of this noble cause are 
largely indebted to them for their contributions. <A large 
debt has been incurred in our labors. Several have come 
forth, and manfully met the expenses; and we believe that 
this year we shall be able to announce that the periodical 
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is no longer suffering for want of support. There needs to 
be a fund to meet the wants of Discharged Prisoners, and 
to provide clothing for those who are in jail; to pay for 
suitable books, &e. 

There is another labor in which we must soon enter 
again. Lectures are wanted, especially in the country. 
Agents are ready enough to take up every other subject, 
but seem studiously to avoid that of Prison Discipline. It 
must be either that they do not understand the subject, or 
that they suppose the people would not be interested. In 
my labors in this department, I have found the deepest 
interest. 

I have thus presented a fair view of the labors which 
devolve on me. I have scarcely said any thing about the 


necessity of giving this cause a support: that must be evi- 
dent to all. 


THE POOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


ve 


Tue poor we have always with us; and a Christian 
community which recognizes the support of the poor as a 
claim binding upon the State, must expect to find the 
weight of the duty increase in a degree proportionate to 
the general growth of the community in wealth and num- 
bers. ‘The more rich, the more poor, if a paradox, is a 
truth. The seaboard States have also to bear the whole 
burden of pauperism resulting from foreign emigration, 
which finds its correlative in the prosperity enjoyed by 
the Western States from the settlement and cultivation 
of their lands by industrious and wealthy citizens from 
abroad. 

The annual abstract of Massachusetts ‘ Returns relating 
to the Poor, for the year just closed, has been drawn up 
with apparent care by Hon. Ephraim M. Wright, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth. It is founded upon the returns 
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received from the several towns of the Commonwealth, 
about twenty of which, however, neglected to make reports. 
As the chief value of such statistics is necessarily relative 
rather than absolute, we compare the summary with that 


for the former year, as exhibited in the previous annual 
abstract : — 


1862. 1853. 
Number of persons relieved or wepaene as 
paupers during the year . . 27,737 . . 26,414 
Number of the preceding having a legal set- 
tlement in the county or elsewhere in this 


Commonwealth .... +. «ee O905 . « 8,004 
Number of State paupers. . . 14,388 . . 14,831 
Number of State paupers who are foreigners 11,321 . . 11,874 
Number of foreigners from England and 

ns &¢ ¢ & 6 ¢ 8 es & ws 9,788 . . 10,014 
Almshouses .. ; S01 . 197 
Number of acres of ‘land ‘attached to alms- 

houses . . ° 21,111 - 20,0364 


Estimated value of almshouse establishments $1,292,242. 33. $1,307,124.00 
Number of persons relieved in almshouse 


during the year . ... . ova 3 12,337 . . 12,2419 
Average number supported in eee ; 5,010} . . 3,391 "5 
Average weekly cost of supporting each 

pauperinalmshouse . . ° $1,084 . . $1.10, 
Number of persons in almshouse unable to 

perform labor . . ; 6,840 .. 6,365 
Estimated value of labor performed by pau- 

persinalmshouse . . : $22,186.00 $19,679.23 
Numbers of persons aided and supported ‘out 

of almshouse . . . = 15,384 . . 14,398 
Average weekly cost of supporting paupers 

out of almshouse. . ° $0.894 . . $0.92 
Number of insane relieved or ev, ported >.  —_—— 722 
Number of idiots relieved or supported . . ee 371 
Paupers by reason of insanity o. idiocy . . 964 .. 972 
Proportion of paupers probably made so by 

intemperance in themselves or others. . 17,327 . . 16,034 
Number of foreign paupers who have come 

into the Commonwealth within one year 1590 .. 1,135 


Net amount of expense of supporting and 
relieving paupers, including interest on 
almshouse establishments. . . . . + $476,674.33 $465,699.24 


It will be observed that the summary happily shows a 
decrease of 1323 in the whole number of persons relieved 
during the year, and a consequent reduction in the expense 
of their support of $11,075.09. The decrease is in the 
paupers having a legal settlement in some city or town of 
the Commonwealth, which thus becomes chargeable with 
their support ; the number of State paupers, whose support 
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is at the expense of the general State Treasury, having 
increased 443, and the number of this class who are 
foreigners having increased 553. The number of alms- 
houses is stated at 197, in place of 201 last year; but 
the estimated value of the establishments has increased 
$14,881.67. Other points of comparison will suggest them- 
selves to the reader. 

The number of indigent children under fourteen years of 


age supported at the public charge, for the years 1852 and 
1853, is reported as follows :— 


1852. 1853. Decrease. 
Males : , - 1825 1537 288 
Females ‘ . F 1273 1093 180 


Total . ‘ ° ° 3098 2630 468 


One circumstance should be borne in mind in making 
deductions from these figures, namely, that the towns that 
neglected to make returns this year are not precisely the 


same as those deficient last year. But this can scarcely 
affect the general result. 


NEW YORK POLICE REPORTS. 


Ir seems that the New York city authorities have lately 
attempted to interfere with the business of that wretched 
class of children, principally girls, who in a wet day are’ 
found upon the most crowded cross-walks in that city, and 
holding out their hands for pennies to all who have occa- 
sion to cross the streets. ‘The following are some of the 
statements of these poor children, when under arrest and 
examination in the Police Courts. Perhaps some of our lit- 
tle readers, who have kind parents and comfortable homes, 


will think of that text in the Bible,‘ Who maketh thee to 
differ ?’ 


E. B., a girl thirteen and a half years of age: ‘I cannot read; 
I do not go to school; my mother will not let me go; I should 
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like to go; my father, who is a good mechanic, is very intempe- 
rate, and drives me out in the street to beg, sweep the street, 
steal, or any thing, to obtain money to buy drink for him and 
mother; I make from fifty to seventy-five cents per day ; mother 
will not let me have my shoes and stockings, as she says gentle- 
men and ladies will not feel so sorry for fme, and therefore will 
not give me so much; if I make a good day’s work, she gives me 
sixpence to spend, or a shilling to go to the Bowery Theatre, or 
the Circus; if I do not make fifty cents and give it to them, they 
will lick me, and make me go to bed on a bundle of r: ags, without 
my supper; I do not want to go out and beg, or sweep the streets, 
but they make me; oh! I wish T had a nice home, and parents who 
did not drink and then lick me; why, sometimes, when I have 
bad luck, I go all day without eating, so as not to spend one cent, 
but take all home to mother, and then she will not beat me.’ 

F. C., a girl twelve years of age,—a beautiful, yet pale and 
sickly child: ‘My mother is a rag-picker, and lives in Rag Pick- 
er’s Row; my father is dead; my mother has a great heap of 
money in a bag ; she will not "send us to school, but makes me 
and my little brother go out, without shoes and stockings, to beg, 
sweep: the street, and get her seventy-five cents; and if we get so 
much, she will give us some cents to spend; if not, she licks us. 
I cannot read; I do not know my letters.’ 

C. E., a boy about eight years of age: ‘Cannot read; does not 
know his letters; father is a shoemaker; he gets drunk; sends 
me out to beg and sweep cross-walks; and sometimes, when I 
cannot get any thing else to do, he sends me to the corner gro- 
cery to steal charcoal, and we sell it; and then he sends me to 
the same store to buy rum, which he and mother drink; mother 
goes out to gather coals, and we sell them to the neighbors, and 
then they get rum with the money; they get drunk, and swear 
and fight; she has a black eye; they abuse me when I don’t get 
money for them; I have no shoes or stockings; I don’t like to 
beg, and know it is wrong to steal, but they make me.’ 

A. M., a sweet, pretty child of twelve years of age: ‘I have 
no parents; live with a woman who sends me out to beg; I have 
done it for her for a year past; I make sometimes fifty cents, 
and sometimes more; she drinks very hard; I do not know my 
letters ; do not go to school; do not go to Sunday school; she 
lets me put on my shoes and stockings when I go home, and gives 
me some beer and cakes when I make a good deal of money; I 
loved my mother, but she is dead; she never sent me out to beg 
or steal ; oh that my mother was alive, and I had a good home! ’ 





InpUsTRY may be regarded as the concomitant of all that is 


good in human character, and indolence the associate of all that 
is vicious. 





SKETCH OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


Joun Howarpv Payne was the author of that exquisite 
piece of poetry, entitled ‘Sweet Home.’ The sketch will 
be read with painful interest by those who have sung this 
beautiful piece of music. Perhaps no man ever caused 
more hearts to thrill with pleasure. How painful the fact 
that one who made so many homes happy had no home 
for himself! The sketch was written by a friend of Payne, 
from Washington. 


As I sit in my garret, here in Washington, watching the course 
of great men and the destiny of party, I meet often with strange 
contradictions in this eventful life. The most remarkable was 
that of J. Howard Payne, author of ‘Sweet Home.’ I knew him 
personally. He occupied the rooms under me for some time; and 
his conversation was so captivating that I have often spent whole 
days in his apartment. He was an applicant for office at that 
time, — Consul at Tunis, — from which he had been removed. 
What a sad sight it was to see the poor man subjected to the 
humiliation of office-seeking! Of evenings, we would walk along 
the streets, looking into the lighted parlors as we passed. Once 
in a while, we would see some family circle so happy, and forming 
so beautiful a group, that we would stop, and then pass silently on. 
On such occasions, he would give a history of his wanderings, his 
trials, and all the cares incident to his sensitive nature and his 
poverty. ‘How often,’ said he once, ‘I have been in the heart 
of Paris, Berlin, London, or some other city, and heard persons 
singing, or on the hand-organ playing, ‘Sweet Home,’ without a 
shilling to buy the next meal, or a place to put my head! The 
world has literally sung my song until every heart is familiar with 
its melody. Yet I have been a wanderer from my boyhood. My 
country has turned me ruthlessly from office; and, in my old age, 
I have to submit to humiliation for bread.’ Thus he would 
complain of his hapless lot. His only wish was to die in a 
foreign land ; to be buried by strangers, and in obscurity. 

I met him one day looking unusually sad. ‘Have you got 
your consulate?’ said I. ‘Yes; and I leave in a week for Tunis. 
I shall never return.’ 

The last expression was not a political faith; far from it. Poor 
Payne! his wish was realized. He died at Tunis. Whether his 
remains have been brought to this country, 1 know not. They 
should be; and, if none others will do it, let the homeless 
throughout the world give a penny for a monument to Payne. 
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356 Sketch of John Howard Payne. 


I knew him, and will give my penny, and, for an inscription, the 
following : — 


HERE LIES J. HOWARD PAYNE, 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘SWEET HOME.’ 


A wanderer in life, he, whose song was sung in every tongue, and found an echo in every heart, 
NEVER HAD A HOME! 


HE DIED EIN A FOREIGN LAND. 


It is a singular fact that very few persons in America knew that 
the author of ‘Home’ was an American. If you ask nine per- 
sons out of ten, even among those who have any knowledge of 
musical history, they will tell you Sir Henry Bishop, or some 
such person, must have the credit. The truth is, this song was 
almost the only thing that Payne ever did that is entitled to 
remembrance. The author was a maker of melo-dramas and 
musical plays. ‘Home! sweet Home!’ was a song in one of 
them. Payne did not remain in the country to see the piece 
performed ; and the first time he ever heard his own song sung 
was in the street of a great European city. Its pathetic appeal 
to a sentiment which exists in every human bosom gives it an 
immediate echo over the whole world which had not nor never 
will die away. 


SWEET HOME. 


’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home. 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 

Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home; there’s no place like home. 


An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain : 

Oh! give me my lowly thatched cottage again. 

The birds, singing gaily, that come at my call — 

Give me them, with the peace of mind that’s dearer than all. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like home; there’s no place like home. 


Rowtanpd Hitt anp tHE Rosser. — Rowland Hill was once 
waylaid by a robber, who, with pistol in hand, demanded his 
money. Mr. Hill gazed at him with a mild and benevolent look, 
and kindly remonstrated with him to abandon such a dreadful 
course, which must soon end in ruin. ‘Tears started from the 
robber’s eyes, while he fell upon his knees, and begged his pardon. 
Mr. Hill took him home, and made him his coachman; and he 
became a reformed and good man, and, after being twenty years 


in Mr. Hill’s family, died a peaceful death. 





THE AVARICIOUS MERCHANT. 


THERE was once a merchant named Filargiro, one of the 
most avaricious characters in the world; for, though he had 
realized a handsome property, all his thoughts were bent 
upon amassing more and more, his avarice still increasing 
with the increase of his wealth. It happened that on 
returning one day from a sale of some of his goods, with a 
purse of four hundred gold crowns, while engaged in trans- 
acting other business he was unlucky enough to lose the 
whole sum, nor was he aware of his loss until he reached 
home. Arriving there, he opened an immense chest con- 
taining many thousand crowns; and, on preparing to add 
the four hundred to the number, he was struck dumb with 
astonishment to find that they were gone. He uttered 
an exclamation of horror every time he put his hand into 
each of -his pockets, till, convinced at last that his loss was 
but too true, he ran off in great consternation along the 
path he had come, inquiring of the very dogs he met on 
his way whether they had seen or seized upon his treasure. 
He was quite confounded when he reached the place where 
he had first received the money, without obtaining the least 
tidings of it. 

Almost overwhelmed with despair, he suddenly besought 
him, as a last resource, to apply to the magistrate, entreating 
that a public crier might be instantly sent for, and offering 
the sum of forty crowns for the recovery of his treasure. 
With great courtesy he acceded to the request, expressing 
himself, at the same time, concerned to witness the exces- 
sive affliction under which the unfortunate Filargiro seemed 
tolabor. The reward was accordingly proclaimed, and the 
gold soon afterwards made its appearance in the hands of 
an old lady, who found it on her way home from church. 
Fearful lest her conscience should be loaded with such a 
weight of gold, though extremely poor, she would have been 
very greatly perplexed in what way to act, had she not 
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luckily heard the crier announcing the reward of forty 
crowns, which she hoped she might receive with a safe 
conscience. 

Observing her destitute appearance, the judge very hu- 
manely inquired whether she had any means of procuring 
her subsistence, and whether she had any one to assist her. 
‘I have nothing,’ she replied, ‘but what I gain by the work 
of my hands, and the help of one daughter. We weave 
and spin, Signor, to earn as much as we want, living in the 
fear of the Lord in the best way we are able. My daughter, 
to be sure, I would wish to see married before I die; but I 
have nothing to give her for a portion,’ 

The judge, on hearing the poor woman’s account of her- 
self, highly praised her integrity in thus restoring what she 
might so easily have reserved for herself, and for a marriage- 
portion for her daughter; observing that it was an action of 
which he feared that few others, under the same temptation, 
would have been capable. He then summoned the mer- 
chant, informing him that the lost treasure was found, and 
requesting him at the same time to put into the woman’s 
hands the stated reward. 

The raptures of the miser were truly amusing when he 
beheld and seized upon the gold; but, on hearing the de- 
mand for the stipulated sum, his countenance again fell, and 
he began to think how he could possibly withhold the pro- 
mised reward. Having numbered the pieces once or twice 
exactly ‘over, though he found them perfectly correct, he 
turned towards the old woman, saying, ‘ There are four and 
thirty ducats short of the sum which I put into this bag’ 
The old lady, appearing extremely confused at this accusa- 
tion, exclaimed in a distressing tone to the magistrate, 
‘O sir! can that be possible? Is it likely I should have 
stolen thirty-four ducats, when I had it in my power to pos- 
sess myself of the whole? No; believe me, I swear, as I 
value my hopes of heaven, that I have restored the exact 
sum which I found on my return from church: not a single 
farthing have I taken out.’ 


But the miserly old wretch continuing to affirm most 
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solemnly that the ducats were in the same bag with the 
crowns, and that she must consider them as a sufficient 
remuneration, the aflair seemed to perplex the worthy judge 
not a little. Yet, when he reflected that the old miser had 
only mentioned the four hundred crowns in the first in- 
stance, he began to suspect his design of imposing upon the 
poor woman in order to save the paltry sum offered as a 
reward. He felt the utmost indignation at the discovery 
of this deceit, believing no punishment to be too severe for 
this despicable breach of faith. But, checking his rising 
passion for a moment, he reflected that the most effectual 
chastisement he could bestow upon the miser’s attempt to 
impose upon the magistracy would be to make him fall into 
the very snare he had laid for another. With this view he 
thus addressed the merchant: ‘ Why did you not mention 
the full amount of your loss before proclaiming the reward ?’ 

‘I overlooked it, —I quite forgot it,’ was the reply. 

‘But it seems somewhat strange that you, who appear 
so particular about trifles, should not have recollected the 
circumstance of the ducats. And, as far as I can under- 
stand, you wish to recover what is not your own. I mean 
to say that this bag of gold could never have belonged to 
you at all, since the sum you first mentioned is not to be 
found in it’ ‘The judge then turned towards the old wo- 
man, observing: ‘ Since it is clear that the money is none 
of his, and you have had the good luck to find it, pray 
keep it. The whole is your own, should no owner appear 
who can prove his right to the property: therefore give it 
as a wedding-gift to your daughter. If it should happen 
that you find another purse, containing the ducats as well 
as the crowns, belonging to this gentleman, I beg you will 
return it to him without demanding any reward.’ 

The wretched merchant, finding that the judge had truly 
penetrated his motives, and that there was not a chance of 
succeeding in his nefarious design, declared that he was 
now quite willing to pay the reward that was promised if 
she restored the remaining money, which was indisputably 
his own. But it was now too late. The judge, turning 
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towards him with an angry air, threatened to punish him for 
such a disgraceful attempt to defraud another of so large a 
sum, since from his own account it could not possibly be 
his. —‘ Get out of my presence, and beware how you exas- 
perate me further! If this good woman is fortunate enough 
to meet with the purse containing the exact amount you 
mention, she has promised to restore it to you untouched. 
This, I think, is enough.’ 

Without venturing to answer a single word, the unhappy 
Filargiro was compelled to leave the place, unaccompanied 
by his newly recovered treasure, and filled with vexation at 
having refused to fulfil the conditions he had made. The 
poor old woman, on the other hand, went away overjoyed 
with her unexpected good fortune; and it need hardly be 
said that no claimant for the lost property ever appeared. 

Her daughter, after having long indulged in a vain attach- 
ment, -had at length the pleasure of being united to the 
object of her choice, at the expense of the avaricious old 
merchant. 


MARTYRDOM OF AN AMERICAN BOY. 


Tue following incident will be read with the deepest in- 
terest. History scarcely furnishes a parallel case of so close 
an adherence to truth under such painful circumstances. It 
is an account of a little boy who died rather than tell a lie. 
Such examples furnish a better commentary on the word of 
God than we find in all the preaching and fine-spun theo- 
ries of the pulpit. 


A beautiful, fair-haired, blue-eyed boy, about nine years of age, 
was taken from the Orphan Asylum in Milwaukie, and adopted 
by a respectable farmer of Marquette, a professor of religion. A 
girl, a little older than the boy, was adopted into the same family. 
Soon after these children were installed in their new home, the 
boy discovered criminal conduct on the part of his new mother, 
which he mentioned to the little girl; and it thereby came to the 
ears of the woman. She indignantly denied the story to the satis- 
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faction of her husband, and insisted that the boy should be whipped 
until he confessed the falsehood. 

The man — poor, weak bigot —impelled by a sense of religious 
duty, proceeded to the task assigned him, by procuring a bundle 
of rods, stripping the child naked, and suspending him by a cord 
to the rafters of the house, and whipped him at intervals, for over 
two hours, till the blood ran through the floor, making a pool 
upon the floor below; stopping only to rest and interrogate the 
boy, and getting no other reply than ‘ Pa, I told the truth—I 
cannot tell a lie;’ the woman all the time urging him to ‘do his 
duty.’ The poor little hero, at length released from his torture, 
threw his arms around the neck of his tormentor, and kissed him, 
and said, ‘ Pa, I am so cold,’ and died. 

It occurred in evidence, upon the trial of this man and woman 
for murder, that the child did tell the truth, and suffered death by 
slow torture rather than tell a lie. The age of heroism and of 
martyrdom will not have passed till mothers cease to instil holy 
precepts into the minds of their infant offspring. The man and 
woman, who murdered this angel-child, are now in the peniten- 
tiary at Waupun, to which they were sentenced for ten years. 


THE THREE CALLERS. 


This pretty little poem appears in CaanLes Swarn’s ‘ English Melodies.’ 
[ pretty Pp Pp g 


Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy straying 
*Mid golden meadows rich with clover dew: 
She calls; but he still thinks of nought save playing, 
And so she smiles and waves him an adieu! 
Whilst he, still merry with his flowery store, 
Deems not that morn, sweet morn! returns no more. 


Noon cometh ; but the boy, to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time — he sees but one sweet form, 

One young fuir face, from bower of jasmine glowing, 
And all his loving heart with bliss is warm ; 

So noon unnoticed, seeks the western shore, 

And man forgets that noon returns no more. 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin fire-light, flickering faint and low, 
By which a grey-hair’d man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone, as all life’s pleasures go ; 
Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door 
Silent and dark —and he returns no more. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. VII. 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


I was abroad one day in London, visiting the house 
where John Howard was born. On leaving there, I turned 
aside to visit the London Orphan Asylum. Supposing 
that my readers would be glad to know how such an 
establishment is conducted, I give the account as I find it 
in a book which was handed me after going over the 
establishment. It is entitled ‘‘Tuer Lonpon Orruan Asy- 
Lum, under the Immediate Patronage of Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, for the Receplion of Destitute Orphans from 
every Part of the Kingdom, particularly those descended from 
Respectable Parents’ Some preference is shown to those 
children whose parents have lost their lives in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine and Manufacturing Services. ‘The direct 
object is to afford maintenance, instruction, and clothing to 
destitute orphans of both sexes, and to place them out in 
situations where they may have the prospect of an honest 
livelihood. In an address showing the benefits of such an 
institution, we find the following admirable words : — 


‘It is imagined that all the sympathies of our nature will 
become the decided advocates of such an institution. Man 
comes into the world the most helpless and dependent of all 
creatures. And certainly no object of suffering is so calculated 
to touch all the tender chords in our bosoms as a defenceless child, 
cast upon the wide world, deprived of the fostering hand of 
paternal tenderness, and destitute of a friend to guide its steps, 
relieve its wants, and wipe away its tears. 

‘Providence seems to have permitted our nature occasionally to 
suffer in such distressful circumstances, to elicit all the softest 
emotions we possess; and it is impossible to resist the appeal 
without doing violence to ourselves. For here it is helpless 
misery, without one energy to relieve itself; it is simple misery, 
uncaused by vice or folly; it is extreme misery, heightened by 
every circumstance that can interest the heart, that demands our 
commiseration. Surely, then, we shall not be alike deaf to the 
claims of humanity, the cries of wretchedness, the sympathies of 
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our nature, and the voice of Providence, but shall rather seize 
with pleasure the opportunities afforded us of ameliorating the 
condition of the helpless and miserable, and thus answer one of 
the noblest ends of our existence. And, if our wealth, our 
influence, and our talents are thus employed, while the season 
of action continues, —in circumstances of distress, and periods of 
suffering and incapacity, which alike await the whole of our race, 
we may delight ourselves with the reflections of a venerable 
patriarch: ‘‘ When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and 
when the eye saw me, then it gave witness to me; because I 
delivered the poor that cried, and the FATHERLESsS, and him that 
had none to help him. The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me; and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy.””’ 


In looking over the regulations, I find the following : — 


‘IV. That no child can be admitted, who, on the day of elec- 
tion, is under the age of seven, or above the age of eleven. 

*‘V. That no diseased, deformed, or infirm child can be consi- 
dered eligible; and that, should deformity, disease, or any serious 
physical or mental defect, occur between the period of examina- 
tion and admission, the child shall not be received, nor be allowed 
to have any claim, until the regular medical officers shall certify 
that the said disease, deformity, or infirmity, is removed; but 
that disease shall not vitiate the election of the child. 

‘VI. That, in any case, not more than two children of one 
family can be admitted on the Foundation; and that only one 
child of the same family can stand upon the election list at the 
same time. 

‘VII. That, to prevent improper objects standing on the ballot, 
it is required, previously to the election, that the marriage of the 
parents, the death of the father, and the age and the health of 
the child, shall be proved by the production of satisfactory certifi- 
cates. 

‘VIII. That, in any case of extreme destitution, in which a 
child shall be found without parents, relations, or friends, and it 
shall be impossible, on these accounts, to obtain the ordinary 
certificates, the Board shall be authorized to regard such case as 
eligible, provided they seek the utmost information, and that the 
information, as far as it extends, be of a satisfactory nature. 

‘1X. That, if a child is in a present state of destitution, but 
has the expectation of coming to property at a future and distant 
period, it shall be considered eligible, provided those who have 
authority to do so will give an undertaking to the Board to pay 
the expenses incurred by its having been on the establishment. 

*‘X. That no child can be considered eligible for this charity 
which has been at any time in the poor-house or parish work- 
house, except it shall have been in an extreme case, and then 
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only for temporary relief, and shall be found to have had respect- 
able connections; and that, when the candidate for admission 
does not rank above creditable, it is understood that the receipt 
of parochial relief renders such child ineligible for this charity. 

. ‘XI. That, previous to a child’s admission, two respectable 
housekeepers must engage that the child, on completing its term 
ii of education, shall be removed from the establishment without 
My expense to the charity. 

f ‘XII. That all cases where the candidate or mother shall be in 
possession of, or entitled to, any property or income, must come 
before the Board, and be finally accepted by at least three-fourths 
of the members present. 

‘XIII. That every case shall be referred to a member of the 
Board for examination ; and that a member recommending a case 
shall not be qualified to make the inquiries. 

‘XIV. That, though it is desirable, it be not considered com- 
pulsory, for the petitioning child to attend the House Committee ; 
provided, always, that the member of the Board who takes the 
examination of the case be at liberty to order its attendance.’ 





> SS Ss 


In regard to Members, the following rules have been 


adopted : — 


‘XV. That all persons subscribing one guinea annually, or ten 
guineas as a life-subscription, shall be members of this Institu- 
tion, and have a right of voting at the General Courts, and : 
balloting at the elections. 

‘XVI. That all persons subscribing two guineas annually, or 
twenty guineas as a life-subscription, shall have a right of giving 
a double vote at all elections. 

‘XVII. That all persons subscribing three guineas annually, 
or thirty guineas as a life-subscription, shall be Governors, and ° 
have a right of giving a treble vote at all elections, and, twelve 
months after the time of paying such subscription, of attending 
and voting at the meetings of the Board, provided they give three 
months’ notice of their intention to the Secretary. 

‘XVIII. That any person, by subscribing one guinea on the 
day of election, becomes a member, and has an immediate right 
to vote, and may have an additional vote for every additional 
guinea. 

‘XIX. That no person can vote at elections whose subscription 
is in arrear. 

‘XX. That all ministers granting their pulpits or preaching 
for this charity shall have life-votes on each occasion, provided 
the collection amounts to twenty guineas. 

*‘XXI. That an executor, paying a bequest of one hundred 
guineas to this charity, shall be a member for life; and that, if it 
exceed that sum, all the executors shall have the same privilege.’ 
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In regard to Settling the Children, there is one feature 
that all must approve; which is, the offering of rewards to 
those who attend the Annual Meeting with testimonials of 
their good behavior. The following are the amounts :— 













‘First year, 2s. 6d.; second year, 5s.; third year, 7s. 6d.; 
fourth year, 10s.; fifth year, 15s.; sixth year, 20s.; and that 
inquiry be made after the welfare of those who do not attend, 
and, if satisfactory certificates be produced, then they shall be 
eligible to the same rewards.’ 




























Among the items, we find the following: Children’s 
Rewards, part of which is placed in the Savings’ Bank, 
£62. 13s. 6d.; Rewards to Children after leaving the Asy- 
lum, under the 54th Rule, £110. 5s. 


The General Regulations are as follows : — 





‘LV. That no person engaged in any way on the establishment 
shall receive presents of any description from the tradesmen, the 
friends of the children, or others, on any pretence whatever. 

‘LVI. That no person having been once discharged from the 
service of the Institution for misconduct can be reinstated. 

‘LVII. That the friends of the children may see them any 
Wednesday afternoon, between the hours of two and half past 
four, by presenting a regular admission ticket; but that the 
same person shall not be eligible to receive such ticket oftener 
than once a quarter, except in extraordinary cases, and then only 
by a written order from the Secretary or the Board. 

*‘LVIII. That no child be allowed to visit its friends without 
permission of the Board of Managers or House Committee, except 
in the case of illness of friends, and then only on a medical cer- 
tificate stating the fact, and that the disease is not contagious. 

‘LIX. That the Asylum be open every Monday, from eleven 
o’clock until five, to the inspection of such visitors as present the 
regular ticket of admission, which may be had at the office, or 
of the Managers. 

‘LX. That no orphan once dismissed from this charity shall, on 
any consideration, be taken back again. 

*‘LXI. That no dogs, birds, rabbits, pigs, &c., be allowed on 
the premises.’ 





The following are a few ‘of the cases where help has 
been extended : — 
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GIRLS. 


1 Arxins, Etizanern Ann. — Both parents dead ; father was a custom- 
house officer ; 2 children dependent on their aunt. 


2 Arkins, Epitu. — Both parents dead; father was a custom-house 
officer ; 2 children, 1 admitted, 1 unprovided for. 


3 Baker, Carnertne Frances. — Both parents dead; father was a che- 
mist and druggist; 3 children dependent on relatives. Islington. 

4 Barker, Emrty. — Father was an artist; 5 children dependent on the 
mother. Hackney. 

5 Barton, Jane Marcaret. — Both parents dead; father was a cor- 

oral in the artillery; 2 children dependent on aged grandparents. 
V oolwich. 

6 Basxert, Rosa Louisa. — Father was clerk at a porcelain warehouse ; 
8 children, 1 admitted, 6 part dependent on the mother. St. 
Luke’s. 

7 Barren, Saran Nesmitn. — Father was a master mariner; 5 children 
dependent on the mother. St. George's, East. 

8 Betuars, Mary Bryant. — Father was a solicitor’s clerk; 3 children 
dependent on the mother. Southwark. 

9 Bircu, Susan Manata. — Both parents dead; father was a licensed 
victualler ; 3 children, 1 admitted, 2 dependent on an aunt. New- 
ington. 

10 Briaxe, Mary. — Father was foreman to a builder; 4 children, 3 de- 
pendent on the mother. Isle of Wight. 


11 Bowman, Emma Ann. — Father was a messenger in the London 
Joint-stock Bank; 4 children dependent on the mother. Shore- 
ditch. 


12 Bricutwett, Emma. — Father was companion of an imbecile gentle- 
man; 3 children dependent on the mother, an invalid. 


13 Burury, Frances. — Father was a gardener; 9 children, 1 parent, 8 
wholly dependent on the mother. Lympsfield. 


14 Bususy, Mary, A. 8. — Both parents dead; father was a clerk at the 
Custom House ; 5 children, 3 dependent on relatives. 


15 Catt, Mary. — Father was hospital-sergeant to the 77th regiment; 
6 children, 5 dependent on the mother. 


16 Cattaway, Kars. — Father was chief clerk in a brewery ; 4 children 
dependent on the mother. Winchester. 


17 Carron, Susannan. — Father was a bookbinder and stationer ; 4 chil- 
dren, 1 much afflicted, 1 admitted, 3 dependent on mother. Walbrook. 


18 Cuampers, Jans. — Father was a master sail-maker; 4 children and 
the mother dependent on friends. Rotherhithe. 


BOYS. 


121 Assor, Grorce W. C. — Father was a sail-maker and ship-owner ; 
10 children, 5 dependent on the mother. Wapping. 

122 Auten, Joun. — Father was a master butcher ; 6 children, 4 wholly 
dependent on the mother. Dalston. 

123 Anprews, Freperick. — Both parents dead; father was a farmer; 
7 children, 4 dependent, 1 admitted. Isle of Wight. 


124 Arctes, Henry. — Father was a clerk; 4 children, 2 dependent on 
the mother. Pimlico. ‘ 
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125 Arno.tp, Grorce Goopwin. — Father was a master mariner ; 4 chil- 
dren, 2 dependent on the mother. Stepney. 

126 Asriey, Henry. — Father was a color-sergeant in the 53d regiment ; 
this child dependent on the mother. 

127 Arkins, Freperick. — Father was a master carpenter, and subscriber 
to the charity; 5 children dependent on the mother. 

128 Austin, Tuomas. — Both parents dead; father was a victualler and 
small farmer; 2 children, 1 unprovided for, 1 admitted. Hermi- 
tage. 

129 Austin, James Martin. — Father was a bricklayer; 2 children 
dependent on the mother. Hoxton. 

130 Baitey, Samvuer. — Father was a sharebroker and accountant; 10 
children, 8 dependent on the mother. Leicester. 

131 Bennam, Henry. — Father was a wholesale dealer in millinery; 5 
children dependent on the mother. St. Pancras. 

132 Benuam, Toomas Wittram. — Father was a wholesale dealer in mil- 
linery ; 5 children, 1 admitted, 4 dependent on mother, in ill 
health. St. Pancras. 

133 Bennertr, Wittram Henry. — Father was an engineer, Eastern 
Counties Railway Company ; 1 child dependent on the mother. 

134 Berry, Francis. — Both parents dead ; father was a farmer; 5 chil- 
dren, 1 admitted, 2 dependent on friends. Broxbourne. 

135 Berry, Mires Henry. — Both parents dead ; father was a surveyor ; 
3 children dependent on relatives. Brixton. 

136 Bickerton, Joun Tuomas. — Father was a hatter; 4 children, 2 
dependent on the mother and friends. Bermondsey. 

137 Bitiwe, Witttam. — Father was a baker; 5 children dependent on 
the mother and relatives. Holloway. 


138 Bincu, Vatentine. — Father was a farmer; 6 children, 1 admitted, 
5 dependent on the mother. Leamington. 

139 Birseck, Tuomas Crarke. — Father was an omnibus time-keeper at 
the Bank; 7 children, 4 dependent on the mother. Hoxton. 

140 Brackatt, ALrrep. — Father was a painter and glazier; 3 children. 
dependent on the mother. St. Pancras. 

141 Bromrretp, Wittiam Frepericx. — Father was a surgeon; 2 children 
dependent on the mother. Montreal, Canada. 


142 Boxron, Joun Henry. — Father was carrier and wharfinger ; 5 chil- 
dren, 3 dependent on the mother. Oxford. 


The expenses of the establishment in 1850 were £8473. 
16s. 9d.; Provisions, Fuel, and Washing, per head, £9. 
ds. Od. 4 

Among the patrons, including Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty, are the following :— 


‘His Royal Highness Prince Albert, His Majesty the King of 
Hanover, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington. 


*‘ Presidents. — His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, His 
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Grace the Archbishop of York, His Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, 
His Grace the Duke of Cleveland, the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Salisbury, the Right Honorable the Earl of Clare, the Right 
Honorable the Earl of Eldon, the Right Honorable the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Durham, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester, the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, 
the Right Honorable Lord John Russell, the Right Honorable the 
Earl of Carlisle, the Right Honorable Lord Kenyon, the Right 
Honorable Lord Calthorpe, the Right Honorable Lord Denman, 
the Right Honorable Lord Glenelg, the Right Honorable Lord 
Strafford, the Right Honorable Lord Ashley, M.P., the Right 
Honorable Lord R. Grosvenor, M.P., the Right Honorable Lord 
De Mauley, the Right Honorable the Lord Mayor of London.’ 





Among the Ladies we find the following distinguished 
names :— 


‘ Ladies’ Presidents. — Her Grace the Duchess of St. Albans, 
the Most Noble the Marchioness of Exeter, the Right Honorable 
the Countess of Harrowby, the Right Honorable the Countess of 
Warwick, the Right Honorable the Countess of Mornington, the 
Right Honorable the Countess of Pembroke, the Right Honorable 
Lady Cowley, the Right Honorable Lady Cottenham, the Right 
Honorable Lady Harriet Bentinck, the Right Honorable Lady 
Charles Fitzroy, Miss Burdett Coutts.’ 


It should be said, to the great honor of Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, that she is the patron of almost every 
benevolent institution. I was called on, one day, to per- 
form religious services in the Lonpon Fema.e Peniren- 
Tiary. On looking over the Report of the Institution, I 

* found the following at the head: ‘ Patron, Her Most 
Excellent Majesty.’ She has set a noble example to all 
women throughout the world. The Queen of a kingdom 
where the sun never sets, and yet the humble Patroness 
of an Institution to help a poor, helpless, Female Discharged 
Prisoner! Who will imitate her blessed example ? 


! 


| PAN 


WE see so darkly into futurity, we never know when we have 
real cause to rejoice or lament. The worst appearances have often 


happy consequences, as the best lead many times unto the greatest 
misfortunes. 





























PHANTOMS. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





Att houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 

The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 

With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 

Impalpable impressions on the air, 

A sense of something moving to and fro. 


There are more guests at table than the hosts 
Invited ; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 

As silent as the pictures on the wall. 






The stranger at my fireside cannot see 
The forms I see, nor hear the sounds [ hear : 

He but perceives what is; while unto me 

All that has been is visible and clear. 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands : 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 






The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 

Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors dense 

A vital breath of more ethereal air. 






Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 

° The struggle of the instinct that enjoys, 

And the more noble instinct that aspires. 






The perturbations, the perpetual jar 
Of earthly wants and aspirations high, 
Come from the influence of that unseen star, — 


That undiscovered planet in our sky. 
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And as the moon, from some dark gate of cloud, 
Throws o’er the sea a floating bridge of light, 

Across whose trembling planks our fancies crowd 
Into the realm of mystery and night ; 


So from the world of spirits there descends 
A bridge of light, connecting it with this, 

O’er whose unsteady floor, that sways and bends, 
Wander our thoughts above the dark abyss. 


BOSTON SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED 
CONVICTS. 


Mr. Epiror,— In your list of ‘ Inquiries relative to Prisons 
and the Proper Treatment of Criminals,’ I find it asked, 
‘Is there any society for the purpose of aiding them when 
discharged from prison?’ ‘That your readers may be in 
possession of the proper answer to this question, as far as 
the State of Massachusetts is concerned, and may know 
where their contributions for this purpose should be be- 
stowed, I have given you an advertisement, to stand per- 
manently on the second page of the cover of the ‘ Prisoners’ 
Friend ;’ and I wish here briefly to sketch the history and 
mode of operation of the Boston Society for Aiding Dis- 
charged Convicts. 

This Association has been in active operation for nearly 
eight years. Its office is at No. 11, Cornhill, Boston; and 
its Agent, Dr. A. C. Taft, who is also the State Agent for 
the same purpose, devotes his whole time to the transaction 
of this business. ‘The object of the Association is to re- 
claim to honest industry those who, having been confined 
in the State Prison, the Houses of Correction, or the com- 
mon jails, are about to return to the world and its tempta- 
tions, with the added exposure of an ill name. Such 
persons, even when not confirmed in evil habits, are ex- 
posed to fearful dangers, partly from internal and partly 
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from external causes. From these dangers, this Society 
proffers its aid to rescue them. 

The first idea of the founders of this Society (expressed 
in a petition drawn up by the writer of this article, and 
presented to the Legislature early in 1845) was that the 
State should establish an Mstitution, or House of Refuge, 
for discharged convicts. 'The Committee on Public Charit- 
able Institutions, to whom this petition was referred, reported 
that it was inexpedient to establish the proposed House of 
Refuge, for the following among other reasons : — 


‘The congregating into one family such a number of persons of 
both sexes, recently discharged from prison, freed from the re- 
straints of locks and bolts, with character for reformation not fully 
established, is, in the estimation of your Committee, to be regarded 
in the light of a doubtful, if not a hazardous experiment. The 
Committee are of opinion that the object aimed at by the peti- 
tioners can better be attained by the appointment of some suita- 
ble person, to act in concert with the officers and teachers of the 
prisoners, who should acquaint himself with the general character 
of each prisoner; to ascertain their wishes and purposes in antici- 
pation of their discharge; their prospects and fears; ascertain the 
various employments best suited to their several capacities; advise 
them respecting their future course; obtain places for them, or 
provide for them temporary homes, until opportunity is afforded 
to look about and make more definite arrangement for their future 
support and employment.’ 


The practical good sense of these suggestions turned the 
efforts of the petitioners into the direction above indicated, 
and the ‘Society for Aiding Discharged Convicts’ was 
formed. The following is its mode of operation: — 


‘The method pursued by the agent is to go to the State Prison, 
and such other adjacent houses of detention as are open to him, 
and seek a personal interview with each prisoner whose sentence © 
is about to expire. This is almost always obtained. 

‘At this visit, a brief recital is made by the prisoner, touching 
‘his past life, his present views and feelings, and his desires and 
determinations for the future. Also his situation with regard to 
friends, or means for supporting himself and family, if he has 
one. 

‘As a general thing, he answers the inquiries of the agent with 
becoming frankness, and thankfully accepts the offers of assistance 
then made. 
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‘ The records of the prison, and the testimony of those connected 
with it, as officers or contractors, furnish additional data on which 
to base subsequent action. 

‘All are invited to call at the office on their discharge; and printed 
Hi cards, with ample directions, are left with the warden, and are 
ae by him given to them as they depart from the prison. 

1 ‘ Nearly all proceed at once to the office in Boston. If they are 
| to remain in the city, and are without homes or friends to care for 
i them, boarding places are provided. If they have come from the 
country, or from other cities or States, as is frequently the case, 
and desire to return, or, on the other hand, if they are to leave 
the city to enter upon employment that has been obtained for 
them, they are accompanied to the railroad stations, and are pro- 
vided with tickets and means to enable them to reach their desti- 
nation. 

‘ The agent gives his personal attention to the selection and pur- 
chase of tools, clothing, and whatever is needful to a supply of 
the wants of the discharged convict.’ 


; SE 
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He also maintains an extensive correspondence with 
master workmen and heads of laboring establishments, 
throughout this and the neighboring States, who are will- 
ing to employ this class of persons, and thus knows be- 
forehand what place will best suit the necessities of each 
particular applicant. 

Some idea of the labors performed and services rendered 
by the agent may be obtained from the following brief ab- 

} stract of the transactions of the last year: — 
The number of prisoners discharged by expiration of 
. sentence from the Massachusetts State Prison, for the year 
ending September 30, 1853, was one hundred and nineteen. 
There were also twenty released by remission of sentence 
by the Executive, and two by pardon. 

Ninety-nine of these men have, since their discharge, 

‘applied at the office for advice, or for the services of the 

agent, and have received at his hands such aid as it was in 

: his power to afford, suited to the circumstances and wants 
M of the several cases. . 

| Forty-nine of these men were provided with boarding 

| places, and forty-three with articles of clothing. Sixty-five 

were assisted in obtaining employment, thirty were supplied 

with tools, and thirty-six with railroad tickets, and means 
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to enable them to reach their families or friends, or places 
of employment. 

Besides the ninety-nine who called for the first time last 
year, the agent has had applications for advice, aid, or em- 
ployment, from men discharged at other periods from the 
State Prison, and also from persons discharged from other 
prisons in Massachusetts. Of this latter class, in the month 
of October, there were twenty-one calls; in November, 
fourteen ; in December, nineteen; in January, eleven; in 
February, fourteen; in March, thirteen; in April, eighteen; 
in May, nine; in June, seven; in July, seven; in August, 
seven; and in September, eleven. 

These statistics, however, can give no idea of the amount 
of travel, labor, correspondence, and watchfulness in various 
ways, which the duties of this agency involve. If there 
were room here to detail a few of the cases recorded upon 
the agent’s journal (which can be seen at his office by any 
applicant), we could more distinctly show, not only these 
embarrassments and difficulties, but the vast amount of 
compensating benefit sometimes realized in individual cases 
by the timely use of small means. 

Enough, however, has been said to show that the ma- 
chinery of the work is highly satisfactory, and needs only 
increase of means to be still more extensively and efficiently 
applied. 

Money, designed to aid the operations of this Society, 
should be personally delivered, or sent by mail, either to the 
Treasurer, John A. Andrew, Esq.; the President, Dr. Walter 
Channing; or the Agent, Dr. A. C. Taft; and to no oTHER 
PERSON WHATEVER. 


C. K. Wuippte. 


SocraAt OrpDeER is better preserved by liberty than by restraint. 
A community which should open a great variety of spheres to its 
members, so that all might find free scope for their powers, would 
need little array of force for restraint. Liberty would prove the 
best peace-officer. The social order of New England, without a 
soldier, and almost without a police, bears loud witness to this 
truth. — Channing. 
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YOUNG OFFENDERS. 


Tue establishment of the Reform School at Westborough 
has led the way to many similar establishments in one and 
another State. These institutions, whether fully successful 
or not, are a great improvement on the former system, or 
lack of system, which sent boys to the same places of 
confinement as men. ‘The resolute determination of almost 
all the States not to separate prisoners from each other 
when at work made this intermixture of boys with old 
offenders dangerous to the last degree. 

We venture to say, that all the real improvements in 
such institutions will be in that direction which will make 
them less and less prisons, and more and more homes, for 
the homeless boys who are sent to them. But we do not 
speak of them now for the purpose of calling attention to 
any need of such improvement, but to check, if we can, a 
disposition which has seemed to be gaining ground, per- 
haps, to found institutions on the same plan for girls. 

It is quite natural, that, at first blush, humane people, 
wishing that every advantage extended to criminals of one 
sex should be shared by those of the other, should suppose 
that this was to be done by opening for them similar insti- 
tutions. 

A moment’s thought will show that this notion is a 
mistake. ‘There are, we may grant, girls who offend law, 
or are disobedient at home, so as to require the restraints 
which law provides for offenders. We grant at once, also, 
that they ought not to be sent to our Houses of Correction. 
But it is almost as evident that it is a very false system 
which would send them all together to any institution like 
a large Reform School. 

If any thing is made of these girls, they are hereafter to 
live in separate homes; to have more or less of the charge 
of them; and these homes will usually be of narrow cir- 
cumstances, needing skill and economy of management. 
Now skill and economy of management in housekeeping, 
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tact in cutting coats according to cloth, system in doing in 
a day the thousand things which fall to a woman’s lot 
when she is alone, are exactly the personal habits and 
graces which a large institution, buying its supplies at 
wholesale, cooking, warming, washing, and drying by ma- 
chinery, cannot teach to a large number of girls together. 
Again: the moral trait which these girls are most like to 
be deficient in is the proper modesty of their sex. No 
institution, however well managed, can do much to instil 
this trait, where a large number of such girls are together. 
The true arrangement for such girls, as we study this 
matter, would be this: to give to the tribunals, or to some 
board appointed for the purpose, the right to apprentice 
them till womanhood to parties willing to take them, for 
pay, if necessary, into separate homes. Over these homes 
the closest scrutiny could be established, and should be. 
No institution then becomes necessary, but some receiving 
house, to which these girls can be sent when detected 
in any crime, where they can be properly prepared for their 
new homes, and whence they can be sent there.* 


THE EXECUTION OF CLOUGH. 


Tue execution of Clough will, in all probability, take 
place in Taunton, April twenty-eighth. Governor Clifford 
has called in the advice of Judge Shaw and his Council. 
But we happen to know that this is only a cover. For 
months before the time of Clough expired, which was 
December thirtieth, one year from the day of sentence, 
Governor Clifford expressed his determination to issue the 
warrant. He knew, at the time, that in Maine, the State 


* We must dissent from our correspondent. Doubtless it would be well 
if such homes as he desires could be found ; but that is the difficulty. Until 
then, the State should meet that want; and it now proposes to raise $20,000 


to aid that object, if the like sum can be obtained from private benevolence. 
5 Eb. 
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from which the law was borrowed, no Governor felt bound 
to order an execution. He knew that the culprit was at 
work sustaining himself quietly in prison. 

Clough is now taken from his work-bench and confined 
in a separate cell, to be conveyed to Taunton, in season, of 
course, to be hung up by the neck till he is dead. No cler- 
gyman nor any friend is allowed to see him, as is usually 
the case when criminals are under sentence of death. We 
have been denied this last privilege, and under the most 
provoking circumstances. We have applied to the War- 
den, the Inspectors, the Governor, and the Sheriff. All have 
denied us this Christian act. Be it said to the credit of 
Sheriff Eveleth, that, were it in his power, the request would 
be granted; but the culprit has never been in his custody. 

We have at all times and seasons, Sundays and all, free 
access to culprits of every grade in the jail. At this moment 
we are visiting Wilson, the criminal who murdered a fellow 
convict in the State Prison on the very day when he was to 
have been discharged. We feel that no earthly power has 
a right to stand between us and a fellow-being condemned 
for crime, when our simple object is to do him good. Under 
these circumstances, we sent in the following petition, liberal 
enough in its character, asking the same privilege to others 
that we ask for ourselves : — 


PETITION FOR RELIGIOUS PRIVILEGES. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court 
assembled. 


The undersigned, having given all his time and talent to the visiting of 
prisons, respectfully requests to state that he is sometimes prevented from 
the performance of his duty by those in authority, and that he believes 
that a law should be passed permitting him as a Minister of the Gospel, 
and all others in that sacred profession, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
Jew or Mohammedan, to visit at all suitable times, and converse with those 
in prison for crime, especially those under sentence of death, that they 
may be prepared for the last solemn hour. 

He further states, that any prohibition of this nature is in direct viola- 
tion of the higher law, which enjoins this duty upon every man, whether 
in the sacred profession or not, that, as the Great Teacher said, ‘I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me,’ no human statute should conflict for 
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a moment with the convictions of those who feel this duty imperiously 
binding on them. 

He further states that this matter is one most seriously demanding legis- 
lation, as there are now five persons under sentence of death in Masachu- 
setts. 

He further states, that, when the Maine Law was incorporated into the 
statutes of Massachusetts, that one year should elapse before the convict 
could be executed, it was generally understood that this period should 
at least be given to the last solemn duty of man of preparing to meet 
his God in peace; that it so happens, that, in the very first case of one 
whose day is set for the twenty-eighth of April next, that he has even been 
denied under very peculiar circumstances the privilege of seeing one whom 
he visited in other prisons. 

He further states, that, so far as he is concerned, he is always allowed 
this privilege in the Boston Jail; that every facility is afforded him, both 
on Sundays and all other days. 

He further states that he trusts no law will ever remain on the statute- 
books that shall for a moment so directly conflict with the great law of 
Christianity, and as in duty bound will ever pray. 


CHARLES SPEAR. 
Boston, Feb 18, 1854 





EMPLOYMENT FOR DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


Discuanrcep Prisoners frequently call on us for help on the day of their 
release. We intend to state occasionally their cases, and thus give the 
community an opportunity to aid those who are striving to become again 
honest and useful. 

Case 1.— A man with a large family, and who has seen better days, 
would like employment as an accountant. He was in a government-office 
in Newfoundland nearly thirty years. He was charged with intemperance. 
Hie has signed the pledge in our office, and will undoubtedly do well. 

Case II. — A place wanted for a boy fourteen years of age. Has a 
mother living in this city. He has been employed in a bowling alley. 
He wishes a trade, and would prefer the shoe-business. His crime was 
that of throwing a snow-ball at Abby Folsom’s sister, for which he was 
condemned to three months’ imprisonment in the common jail. 

Case III. — A female, aged about twenty, would like a place in the 
country to do house-work or plain sewing. Charged with stealing a pair 
of shoes from a store in this city. She has no friends, and would do well 
if assisted early ; otherwise she may be ruined for life. 

Case IV.— A man, about thirty years of age, would like a place on a 
farm. His crime was that of attempting to pass a counterfeit bill. He was 


sentenced to pay a fine of $150. Is in jail, and his time is nearly expired. 
VOL. VI. 32 
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Case V.— A man would like a place in a store or family. 
Case VI.— A man about thirty years of age, from the State Prison, 
would like a place as a tinman. His crime was that of attempting to kill 
his wife. Does not deny the act, but expresses a strong wish to do better, 
and will be willing to work. 

Applications to be made at our office, 142, Washington-street, same 
room with Fowlers and Wells, Phrenologists, where donations in money 
or clothing may be sent. 

C. Spear. 





LITERARY WORLD. 


‘ The Cloud with the Silver Lining,’ ‘ The Dream Chintz,’ and ‘ The 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ are the titles of three little books published by 
James Munroe & Co. The style is attractive, and the moral they convey is 
excellent. We know not the name of their author, but they are from a 
vigorous and hopeful pen. The good these little messengers of love and 
charity will accomplish will far outweigh ponderous tomes treating on 
similar topics. 


Clinton: A Book for Boys. By Wittiam Smionps. Boston: Gould & 
Lineoln. 1854. — This is a charmingly-written story, designed to interest 
youth, and to illustrate, by force of example, the importance of early 
habits of obedience and industry; the danger of mingling with vicious 
and unprincipled companions; and the necessity of being able to say no, 
when tempted to do wrong. It is also designed to awaken in boys a 
stronger taste for the quiet and innocent pursuits and pleasures of home- 
life. Illustrations, appropriate and well executed, adorn its attractive 
pages. The name of the author of the ‘ Boy’s Own Guide,’ ‘ Friendly 
Words,’ &c., is a sufficient guaranty of the character of the present 
volume. 


Glad Tidings, or the Gospel of Peace. By Rev. W.K. Tweedie, D.D., 
Free Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1854. 
12mo, pp. 275.— The object of this book is to furnish Christian disciples 
with a series of daily meditations, short, comprehensive, and exactly suited 
to their several needs. They address themselves directly to the mind of 
the believer ; they abound with earnest, vigorous thought, and possess the 
rare faculty of opening to the reader the capability of his own powers of 
thinking. 

Review of the Conflict of Ages, by Edward Beecher, D.D.; and an Exhi- 
bition of the Gospel Harmony. By Sytvanus Coss. Boston: by the 
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Author. 1854.—JIn ten Letters Mr. Cobb has reviewed Dr. Beecher’s 
remarkable book, a volume that has elicited more discussion than any 
theological work that has been published for many years. This ‘ Conflict’ 
is written by a master-hand ; its impression has been deep and powerful. 
Coming, as it did, from one of the ablest of the most able family of Ame- 
rica, the attention of the community was immediately drawn to it; and 
its vigorous style, forcible reasoning, bold and startling theory, stamped 
it as ¢he book of the age. From the stand-point of Universalism, Mr. 
Cobb has reviewed this remarkable work, and in an unanswerable line of 
argument shown that the conclusions arrived at from its perusal are widely 
different from those held by the sect of which Dr. Beecher is such a pro- 
minent member. This is not the place to enter into a dissertation on 
theology ; but we earnestly hope that no one will read the ‘ Conflict ’ 
without also perusing this Review. Mr. Cobb is one of the deepest think- 
ers and most powerful debaters of the Universalist denomination ; and he 
has not failed to bring all his energies to this task. It is the battle of 
the giants. Every candid and liberal mind should read it. 

The Working Man’s Way in the World; being the Autobiography of a 
Journeyman Printer. 12mo, pp. 359.—This is a handsomely-printed 
volume, published in Redfield’s superior style, purporting to be the life 
of a journeyman printer. After a pleasant description of his boyhood, he 
describes his apprenticeship ; at the expiration of his indentures, finding 
no employment in Bristol, he visits London in search of it; being unsuc- 
cessful in that city, he sets off for Paris, which he reaches after journey- 
ing on foot from Calais. Here he succeeds, after much delay, in securing 
a situation, sometimes working as compositor, sometimes as pressman : 
work growing dull, he opens a school for teaching the English language. 
He is present during the Revolution of 1830, and describes its incidents 
with a graphic pen. This turn of affairs putting an end to his school, he 
returns home; a clergyman of eminence employs him to print some ser- 
mons; he falls in love; betakes himself to London; takes charge of a 
newspaper ; leaves printing, and engages himself as usher in a seminary ; 
returns to the ‘ case ;’ gets married ; is promoted to the post of ‘ reader," 
&e. While ‘ working at the case,’ he masters the French, Latin, Greek, 
German, and other languages, and also makes attempts at authorship. 
We do not pretend to give any thing more than a general outline of the 
work ; its pages abound in incidents, and an enumeration of them would 
be impossible. Though savoring somewhat of the idiom of the profession, 
the work possesses a charm for all classes of readers. Its style is excel- 
lent, and the interest flags not for a moment. Wit, humor, and pathos 
are blended admirably together ; and the whole is characterized by a quiet 
unobtrusiveness, very commendable on the part of the author. He is 
unquestionably a man of talent, and his book is a model autobiography. 


The Complete Poetical Works of William Cowper. With Life, and 
Critical Notice of his Writings. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. This is a 
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neat, compact volume of 516 pages, illustrated by eight steel engravings, 
containing all the poetical works of the gifted author: ‘ Table Talk,’ the 
‘ Progress of Error,’ ‘ Truth,’ ‘ Expostulation, ‘ Hope, ‘ Charity,’ ‘ Conver- 
sation,’ ‘ Retirement,’ ‘ The Task,’ in six books, ‘ Tirocinium, or a Review 
of Schools,’ the ‘ Olney Hymns,’ sixty-eight in number, his ‘ Miscellane- 
ous Poems,’ numbering 202, his translations, epigrams, &c. &. At 
this late day, we shall not attempt to praise the poems of Cowper: they 
have stood the test of time and criticism, and will be admired as long as 
our language is spoken. This edition is a very superior one, copious, well 
illustrated and printed, and will be a valuable acquisition to the library. 
His biographer says : ‘ Cowper's Poems need no panegyric of ours; they 
have taken a permanent place among the literary treasures of the English 
language. They were the genuine utterance of his own heart ; and their 
manly thought, vigor, and simplicity, their mingled humor and pathos, 
the variety and the felicity of their descriptions of men and things, and 
the elevated strain of Christian sentiment by which they are pervaded, 
have secured their popularity while our language endures.’ 

Autohiography of an Actress; or Fight Years on the Stage. By Anna 
Cora Mowatt. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1854.—In some 
respects, this book is a new feature in literature. It is a record of several 
years upon the stage ; and yet there is no scandal, no gossip, no enter- 
taining stories, such as one would naturally suppose would contribute to 
the interest of such a volume. It is a beautiful portraiture of a spirit 
true in adversity to the highest laws, and able to make the most exalted 
and Christian qualities radiant in a sphere which has generally been sup- 
posed to be abandoned to Satan. There is a singular fascination about 
the pages of Mrs. Mowatt’s volume, — a literary charm which we cannot 
explain. It is written with perfect simplicity, and yet the narrative holds 
the reader as intensely as a tragedy. She seems the slenderest creature, 
made only for the delicate duties of home, and yet she goes through diffi- 
culties with the utmost serenity which might try a tested strength. She 
floats through her career rather than walks or pushes through it. There 
is, to us, an impression all the time in reading her life as if it were a 
story just on the further border of fairyland. We hope it will be widely 
read. A sweet, religious spirit exhales from it. It will teach the world 
that heroism does not always need strong muscles. It will lead many to 
look with charity upon the actor’s life, and see that purity, conscientious- 
ness, and Christian devotedness may be shown amid its perils. 


The Christian Examiner. March. — Among the articles in this number, 
we must mention two as of particular importance at the present time. 
The first is, ‘The Bible, Inspired and Inspiring,’ from the pen of Rev. 
A. A. Livermore ; and the other, ‘ Professor Maurice and his Heresy,’ by 
Rey. G. R. Noyes, D.D. 

The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge. 1854. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — This work is indispensable to every 
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student and every man of business. Here we find the most full, authen- 
tic, and varied information in relation to the general and State govern- 
ment, with a full account of public institutions, internal improvements 
and resources of the United States, and of the several States. The As- 
tronomical Department has been prepared by Lieutenant Chas. H. Davis, 
U.S.N. In the present number is given a Foreign Obituary for 1851 and 
1852. In fine, we do not believe that in any work can be found such full 
details of the finances, schools, charitable institutions, pauperism, and 
crime of the several States. The work is printed on a fair type, and is 
creditable to the publishing house of Phillips & Sampson. 


Massachusetts Register for 1854.—This volume is invaluable to the 
business-man, and, in fact, to any in search of information concerning 
our Commonwealth. It contains a Business Directory of much value ; 
furnishes a complete list of State, county, and town officers ; information 
concerning schools and colleges, hospitals, lyeeums, courts, jails, prisons, 
religious sects, voters and voting, legislation, corporations, newspapers, 
banks, births, marriages, deaths, an abstract of the laws and resolves, — 
in short, so varied are the subjects presented, that our space will not 
admit of naming a moiety. The work may be relied on as being accu- 
rate in its statements, and should be in every counting-room, office, store, 
and library. Mr. George Adams, 91, Washington-street, is the enter- 
prising publisher ; and we congratulate him upon the perfection to which 
his efforts have been carried. . 


Peace. — We acknowledge the receipt of Hon. Charles Sumner’s Ad- 
dress before the American Peace Society, May 28, 1849. 

We are indebted to Hon. Messrs. Seward, Sumner, Douglas, and Wash- 
burn, for important congressional documents. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Chambers’s Journal of Popular Literature, Science, and Arts. Feb- 
ruary, 1854. W.& R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. pp. 64. 

Third Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
City of Boston. Boston: J. H. Eastburn. pp. 80. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with 
the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. Boston : 
Wm. White, Printer to the State. 1854. pp. 100. 

Report of the Warden and Inspectors of the Maine State Prison, and 
of the Committee of the Executive Council on Pardons and State Prison 
Affairs. Augusta: Wm. T. Johnson, Printer to the State. 1804. 
pp- 28. 

Fifth Annual Report of fhe Inspectors of State Prisons of the State of 
New York, transmitted to the Legislature, January 6, 1853. Albany: 
C. Van Benthuysen. 1853. pp. 32. 
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Crime: Its Cause and Cure. An Essay. By Cyrus Pierce. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1854. pp. 63. 

Report of the Regents of the Lunatic Asylum to the Legislature of 
South Carolina, November, 1853. Columbia, 8.C.: R. W. Gibbes & Co. 
1853. pp. 32. 

The Monthly Religious Magazine. March, 1854. Rev. F. D. Hunt- 
ington, Editor. Boston: Published by Leonard C. Bowles. London: 
Edward T. Whitfield. 1854. pp. 60. 

Returns relating to the Poor in Massachusetts, for the year ending 
November, 1853. Prepared by E. M. Wright, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. pp. 20. 

Speech of Hon. S. A. Douglas, of Illinois, in the Senate, January 30, 
1854, on the Nebraska Territory. Washington: Sentinel Office. 1854. 


pp. 15. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hon. Cuas. Sumner, Washington, D C.— We are much obliged to him 
for his friendly letter, and for his donation. 

Hon. I. Wasusurn, Jun., Washington, D.C. — We thank this friend of 
our cause for his timely contribution. 

Rey. ALExanDER Duncanson, Washington, D.C. — We have received his 
valuable communication, and shall gladly insert any thing from his pen. 
We are glad to find our friend settled at Washington. 

Mrs. L. H. Sicourney.— We are truly grateful to this distinguished 
lady for her kindness in sending a donation, and more especially for her 
beautiful poem entitled ‘ Art thou a Christian?’ 

Hon. Tostas Purrincron, Washington, D.C.— We are very much in- 
debted to this friend for his interest in our Magazine, and for timely pecu- 
niary aid. We have forwarded, by mail, three copies of our Essays on 
Capital Punishment to his address. 

Gro. E. Baker. — This kind friend will receive our thanks for the able 
article on the New York Prisons, and also for procuring us a copy of Sew- 
ard’s Works. 

Hon. Gerrit Suirn, Washington, D.C.— We are much obliged to him 
for public documents. 

We have received a letter from Philadelphia, in which the writer en- 
deavors to show that in our work on the Titles of the Saviour, we have 
omitted some of the Names and Titles. We have to inform him that 
he is much mistaken ; that our work is the only one in the world that 
contains a complete list. We intend to publish his list some time, and 
then compare it with our own work. 
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Tue Boston Mercuants. —It is not often that we single out any class 
of men in our remarks. But we have felt that we ought to express a 
grateful word to the merchants of Boston, who have, especially for the 
last three months, aided us by their contributions. They have uniformly 
treated us with great kindness, and, even where they have differed with us 
in opinion, have generously awarded to us great sincerity in our efforts in 
behalf of prisoners, and especially of that class who are discharged. We 
have given their names in our list of donors, excepting where they have 
deliberately suppressed them. 


Journeys Asroap.— The season is rapidly approaching when we shall 
make our annual journeys to meet our friends in the country. We have 
scarcely ventured out of the city for some months. Our duties in visiting 
prisons and in meeting the wants of the discharged convict, and our im- 
mense correspondence, have confined us at home. Our health has suf- 
fered severely at times ; but we trust the returning spring will revive us, 
and we know we have many warm friends who will meet us with their 
accustomed smiles, and aid us in the good work. 


Brinpinc. — We have delayed the binding of our last volume, but it will 
be ready now for those who call. We want to say a word to the friends 
of our cause in regard to the past volumes. We have made arrange- 


ments to bind up all the numbers from the beginning of the monthly, 
which will make five volumes. We will send them, bound, to any one for 
five dollars, or for a dollar a volume; or, if any one will forward us a 
subscription for the coming year ($2.00), which begins in September, we 
will give a copy of either volume as a premium. Our friends could not 
do a better work for our cause than to put these volumes into circulation. 
The Unitarians of this city propose to raise fifty thousand dollars to circu- 
late their works. Cannot our friends do as much to promote the cause of 
humanity as this sect to disseminate their views? One man, a mechanic, 
in this city, will give fifty dollars. Who sends the next order? 


Acrents Wantep. — Wanted, fifty agents, either male or female, to sell 
books on Prison Reform, and to procure subscriptions for the Magazine. 
A liberal discount will be made. 


To our Reapers. — We regret exceedingly, that, owing to the many 
topics embraced in our present number, we are unable to give a sketch of 
the interesting debates on Capital Punishment before the Legislative 
Committee. The speakers were Wendell Phillips, Rev. Theodore Parker, 
Dr. Walter Channing, J. A. Andrew, Rev. Dexter S. King, C. S. Brown, 
against the death-penalty ; and Emery Rice of Brighton, Rev. Dr. Beecher, 
and Rey. Dr. Waterbury of this city, in favor. Four meetings were held ; 
and the large Hall was at times unable to contain the people. There has 
not been so deep an interest on this subject for many years. 
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Our Orrice.— We have been very fortunate in securing a place for our 
office in the same room with Fowlers & Wells, 142, Washington-street, 
We have room enough, and friends will find the clerk there 
uniformly kind and intelligent, and ready to meet their wants. Our hours 


Boston. 








Donations. 


of business are from eleven to three each day. 


DONATIONS, 
Charles Wilkins, Boston . $5.00 Gage & Co., Boston . 
A. Frazer, ———- - 100 | A Friend, ~ 
N. A Thompson, ,, 5.00 | A Friend, ee 
R. C. Mackay, 99 10.00 | B. A. Gould, 90 
Chas. B. Fessenden, ,, 10.00 | 8. O. Mead, os 
A Friend, T. A. D. ,, 5.00 | A Friend, 99 
Ozias Goodwin, pas 5.00 | A Friend, an 
A Friend ” 5.00 Theodore Chase, = 
J. B. Bradlee, ae 5.00 | A Friend, 9 
Wa. H. Davis, 99 5.00 | E. Chadwick, ~ ° 
Thomas Groom, 99 3.00 | Robert B. Storer, 99 
Elisha Atkins, a 5.00 | George Minot, va 
J. Read, ” 5.00 A Friend, = 
A Friend, J. M.F. ,, 10.00 | A Friend, a ° 
R. B. Forbes, mn 10.00 | Vernon Brown, 99 
W. Raymond Lee, ,, _5.00 | T. B. Curtis, 
Otis Norcross, ms 5.00 A Friend, 9 
James McGreggor, ,, 3.00 | A Friend, 8 
R. M. Mason, on 5.00 | A Friend, 9” 
E. T. Milliken, Pd 1.00 | J. M. Beebe, a) "te tues t 2 wy al 
Lyman Nichols, - 5.00 William Perkins, ,, «©... - 
N. I. Bowditch, an 5.00 | B, K, Hough, jun. 9 ° 
Gorham Brooks, 9 25.00 Calvin Turner, Sharon, Mass. oe ai 
M. 8. Foster, 9s 5.00 | Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Hartford . . 
Henry Mellus, rat 5.00 Mr. Bailey, Kingston, Mass. . . 
John Bryant, ” 2.00 | Charles Sumner, Washington, D.C, 
Jonathan Revere _,, 5.00 | Hon. Israel Washburn, jun., W. ash- 
Gershom B.Weston, ,, 10.00 | ington, D.C. ° 
Charles Meriam, __,, 5.00 | W.C sushing, Redford, Mass. 
Cc. C. Chadwick, ,, 3.00 Catherine L. see Cambridge, 
J. D. Williams, pan 5.00 | Mass. ° 


RECEIPTS SINCE FEBRUARY 6 


Mrs. O. Fisher, Boston 

Samuel! Deans, Easton ; 
J. H. Cavender, Philadelphia . 
Thomas Ridgway, 90 , 
W. B. Cary, Essex . 

Rufus Loring, Hinsdale . 


G. E. Cheever, N. Attleboro’, Mass. 


J. Tinkey, New York. 

Sarah H. Oliver, Brookline . 
J. E. Dam, New York. . 
—¢ | M. Granger, Hardwich 


Trowbridge, Newton Corner . 


Joel Banfil, Lowell ‘ 

C. H. Chirman, New York . 

W. L. King, 

Wn. 8. Hempstead, "Norwich, Ct. 
John Bacon, Philadelphia 

8. W. Jewett, Cincinnati, Ohio 


3 J. Hathaway, Farmington, 
N 


George Brown, New Haven, Ct. 
Martha Snow, Waltham, Mass. 
Mrs. E. P. Smith 


Wheelock Thayer, w. Winstead, Ct. 


T. B. Green, Belchertown, Mass. 
J. B. Collins, New York . 
George P. Brown, Webster, Mass. 


George Harvey, Marlborough, 1 N.H. H.. 


J. R. Lee, Boston 
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C. C. Gilbert, Boston . 

James Tolman , 

James Hill, Stoughton, Mass. 

Jane Barry, Philadelphia 

8. H. Nichols, Salem, Mass. 

Calvin Turner, Sharon, Mass. . 
James A. Bill, Lyme, oe. 

Thos, Clark, Ww. Fitchburg, Mass. . 
~~ s J. A. Aspinwall, aa scant 


Rufus Cla P, Scituate . . 

Isaiah Ryder, N. Chatham, Mass, 
Dudley Williams, Roxbury, Mass. 

C. G. Morse, South Dedham 

D. Sanborn, Danville, N. H. 

Warren Hinkley, Hyannisport 
Jerusha Melcher, Stoughton, Mass. . 
Stephen Cutter, Woburn, 
Mrs. Farrar, Watertown, 
T. Wheeler, Annisquam, 
Ed. Lyons, Halifax, 

Rev. H. Jewell, Stoneham, 
John Clapp, Leicester, 99 
Charles Wilkins, Salem, 99 
James Whittier, jr., ee ” 
C, H. Saunders, Natick, 

Rev. B. Huntoon Marblehead, ,. 9 
James Choate, Newbu ryport, ,, 
H. Little, Gowanda, Cat. Co, NY 
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